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The Band of Hoye. 


BY REV. W. G. TARRANT, B.A. 


QPNE of the greatest desires of a good Sunday School Teacher 

will be to extend the influence of the Sunday class over the 
other days of the week. This may be done by visiting, by loan of 
books from libraries, by classes for Bible study or other educational 
work. Other week-day engagements of scholars and teachers take a 
more recreative turn; and among these, ranking high among them, if 
only for recreative uses, is the Band of Hope. The object of the 
present paper is to direct the thoughts of teachers especially towards 
this use of the Band of Hope. The time has gone by, let us trust, 
when it was necessary to plead for the existence of Temperance 
Societies in connection with young people. There cannot be many 
teachers or friends, whose hearts are really aglow with the passion for 
developing the sweetest and loveliest types of character possible to 
growing minds, who need to be convinced that among the brightest 
virtues of the Christian character that of sobriety is conspicuous. 
That there is only about one Band of Hope in every three of our 
Schools as registered in the list for 1885 is surely not due to any 
fatal dulness on the part of teachers to the necessity for Temperance 
work. Be the reason what it may; here lack of accommodation, 
there want of leisure on the part of Teachers and superintendents, 
yonder want of funds, or perhaps special circumstances rendering 
such work less needful than usual; at any rate the reason cannot be, 
must not be, that in an age which is perplexed about the condition of 
the poor, the one vice which, more than any other single agency, 
makes those poor who were not so, and makes those more wretched 
who were already in poverty, has failed to awake the abhorrence 
of those who have care for the souls of the young. While it is 
incontestable that numbers of those who have been bright-eyed lads 
and lasses in the Sunday school are now, owing to the miserable 
vice of drunkenness, among the most hapless and hopeless of our 
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brothers and sisters, it cannot be possible for a teacher who realizes 
the responsibility of his sacred office to neglect the teaching of 
Temperance among his other lessons. If no circumstances exist of 
a kind to make a Band of Hope utterly superfluous, I venture to 
affirm, inthe interest of both body and soul of our scholars, it is the 
pressing duty of every school to provide one for its children. And 
as in this view I hope to have the support of some who may not 
hitherto have worked in a Band of Hope, the following practical 
suggestions are given. Most of us, doubtless, would gladly enrol our 
children definitely on the side of Temperance ; cannot we make our 
Bands of Hope successful in this direction ? 

It is necessary to say at once what will succeed in one district may 
not doin another. Stereotype is not favourable to life. Very often, as 
in general Sunday School work, a considerable variety in plan and 
method will be found in Bands of Hope which may all be deemed 
successful. This one thing, however, is @/ways necessary,—the 
Band of Hope must be the Children’s Recreation Society. It is a 
fatal mistake to suppose that children are so enamoured of sermons 
as to be disposed to give up one evening each week or each 
month, as the case may be, simply to hear sermons always on 
the one topic of Temperance. At the same time the wise president 
will know how to continually direct the engagements of the 
evening so as to keep the grand aim of the society—Temperance— 
well in sight. A few impressive words, rather than a long string 
either of platitudes or of mere buffoonery, are likely to be remembered 
and do good. For the rest let the children revel in innocent song and 
laughter, learning by actual experience what a great many words 
may fail to prove, that free hearts and kindly feelings are the best 
stimulants to enjoyment. From their mirth they are soon won to 
sorrowful pity for those whose foolish choice or evil training has led 
them into paths of wretchedness; their young imaginations catch 
gleams of the noble ideals that are held up in poem and tale; and 
they go home with something deeper than merely pleasant memories. 

This at least is as it should be. ‘There are, it must be confessed, 
only too many of the recitations and ditties offered to the children for 
use at the Band of Hope which are simply dull and useless; while it 
sometimes happens that the writers of ‘‘ Dialogues” are not sufficiently 
careful to keep their little reciters free from that pest—Pharisaism, 
which is one of the worst evils that can befall childhood. No would- 
be worker in the Band of Hope need despair, however, of finding 
suitable recitations. The ‘‘Reciters”’ sold by the regular Temperance 
agents are often poor enough; but their name is legion, and ample 
selection is possible. It is worth a little pains to provide really good 
things for the mental digestion of the little folk. Many a stray poem 
appears, many a simple song is to be found in other channels than 
those professionally ‘‘ Teetotal,’’ and these are often the best, 
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Suppose a few earnest teachers propose to start a Band of Hope. 
They are afraid ¢Aey cannot entertain the children; then let them 
take heart, a little encouragement on their part, and a little patience, 
will win the children to fill up the programme with their own pieces. 
If a really good reader or reciter can be found to set the children an 
example in this kind, and if a few sweet voices of friends can be 
intermingled with the juvenile melodies and solos, so much the 
better. Only let the committee—and a good working committee is 
necessary—see to it, that these only supplement and, as it were, 
illuminate the programme. ‘The great part of each evening should 
be filled by the exertions of the children themselves under the 
direction, of course, of one or two of the committee. The recitations 
and songs which please most are usually those simple ones which an 
intelligent child can give; and if the choice is wisely directed and 
the scholars are induced to take part generally in the programme, the 
result is more than temporary. Many a wise and beautiful saying, 
many a sweet strain may be fixed in the growing minds to help 
them, perhaps, long after. 

In another matter the children should be induced, if possible, to 
feel that the Band of Hope is peculiarly ¢hezr own Society. A 
subscription of a half-penny a fortnight or one penny a month 
will secure the full right and consciousness of membership; and in 
return many Bands of Hope give a small magazine monthly, and 
provide every six months a good tea meeting, which parents and other 
friends may attend, with but slight cost to the funds of the com- 
mittee. At these grand Festivals the best songs and recitations are 
repeated, and if any prizes are thought desirable they are then presented, 
and an opportunity is given to bring down a well-known and efficient 
speaker to address not only the children but the grown-up people. By 
means of a simple card of membership also the children can always 
have at home a reminder of their connection with the Band of Hope, 
and the same card will serve to register for the child his fortnightly or 
monthly payments. ‘The registrar will keep account of the payments 
and attendance of the members, and visiting by members of the 
committee is just as valuable in connection with the Band of Hope 
as with the Sunday School. 

Occasionally it is well to vary the engagements of the evening by 
a Magic Lantern lecture or other form of instruction in which visible 
as well as audible means are used, such as chemical expositions 
related to alcohol and to general physiology. Such object lessons 
are always interesting if simply delivered, and cannot prove otherwise 
than beneficial. Bands of Hope formed in any large town or 
populous neighbourhood can generally find help on enquiry from 
similar societies. In many places a list of speakers is kept by a 
local secretary who will be happy to send helpers in accordance with 
the desires of the Committees of the Bands of Hope. In this way 
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the children learn to widen in their sympathies as they find how 
many people are working for the same end as their own society. 
Very often also it is possible to join ‘‘ orthodox ’’ Bands of Hope in 
united demonstrations such as delight the youthful lover of banners 
and brass-bands ; and though owr societies are sometimes shut out 
from these general festivities, | believe there is less sectarianism 
abroad in this connection than some would-be martyrs suppose. It 
scarcely needs to be added that whatever outside help can be 
obtained, the success of the Band of Hope will certainly depend on 
the energy and tact of the workers who belong to it. 

Those who dre in need of further information as to Band of Hope 
work, or who seek hints for the improvement of their present 
methods, cannot do better than consult the energetic Mr. Frederic 
Smith, of the United Kingdom Band of Hope Union, 4 Ludgate 
Hill, London, E.C., from whom may be obtained the ‘‘ Band of 
Hope Chronicle,’ which is full of matter interesting to the worker 
in the cause of Temperance among the young. Full information 
can also be obtained through him of any local Union with which a 
young Band of Hope may wish to be affiliated. 

These hints may be concluded by the remark that the magazines 
usually distributed to members are not wholly satisfactory, sometimes, 
on account of their peculiar theological colouring. It would be a 
boon if a good cheap Temperance tract could be published monthly 
which would better accord with liberal views. 


OBEDIENCE, 


A SERMON FOR CHILDREN. 


BY GERTRUDE MARTINEAU,. 


“(And Samuel said, Hath the Lord as great delight in burnt offerings and sacrifices as in 
obeying the voice of the Lord? Behold, to obey is better than sacrifice, and to hearken than 
the fat of rams.’’—/ Sam. wv. 22. 

AMUEL the prophet rebuked Saul the king of the Israelites in these 

words because Saul had been disobedient to what he believed to be 
God’s commands; and when Samuel found that instead of doing as he 
thought God told him, Saul had chosen to do something else, and then 
hoped by making a great sacrifice to God to satisty him for his 
disobedience, Samuel said, ‘‘ Hath the Lord as great delight in burnt 
offerings and sacrifices as in obeying the voice of the Lord? Behold, to 
obey is better than sacrifice.” 

The story shows that even a king must be obedient : no one, however 
great in character, or however high in rank, can have his own way, 
and do exactly as he likes. 

Obedience is doing what we are told by someone above us. 

We are all apt to think that it is childish to have to obey, and that as 
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we grow older we show our strength and wisdom by going our own way, 
and obeying no one. We can judge for ourselves, we think, and obeying 
needs no judging ; it only belongs to babies and little children to obey. 
So if anyone says ‘‘do this,’’ to us, instead of doing it, we say ‘‘ Why ?”” 
or ‘‘No, I shan’t,”’ and then we feel how strong and independent we 
are. We will obey no one, but do what we like. , 

But if we think a minute we shall see that to all that is strongest and 
most powerful obedience is no less needful and fitting than to the smallest 
and weakest. Look at a horse,—who is more obedient than he ? and how 
could he do the good work he does if he refused to obey. Look at a well- 
trained elephant, who gently gives his wonderful strength and his clever- 
ness to work for men. Does he say ‘‘ Why ?’’ His master knows why, 
and he is content. 

Then look at the flowers which only grow in soils most fit for them: 
they are obedient to the laws made for them; they obey the call of the 
warm sunshine, and put up their blossoms, and open. 

The birds obey the call of the seasons; they do not show their freedom 
by building their nests in the Autumn, instead of the Spring. 

The mighty sea obeys the call of the moon; and when the waves 
have rolled the tide in to its highest level on the beach or the cliffs, 
or in the caves, they turn and retreat, and leave the land again. 

On such obedience all our world is founded. If it were not so, how 
could a man build his house, and be sure that the next tide would not 
wash it away. 

So, without obedience we cannot build up a character that will stand : 
the wayward, fitful storms will knock it down, and leave only a ruin. 
See the ships too, great powerful iron ships that float upon the seas, 
laden with sailors, soldiers, cannon, and many precious things. How 
could so many men and precious things ever be safe on those deep, mighty 
waters if there were not just one little rudder to turn the ship and send 
her on the right course. We say she ‘‘obeys her rudder,” or ‘she 
answers to her rudder ;’’ but the rudder has the steersman to obey, and 
‘the steersman looks for his orders to the captain; and when the captain 
calls to the steersman ‘‘ Starboard ”’ or “‘ Port,’’ does the steersman wait to 
ask ‘‘Why?” But even the captain does not go ‘‘ where he likes,’’ he 
notices the sea, and keeps away from the breakers that show the rocks: 
he notices the winds, and changes his course in obedience to them; he 
looks out to be Jed and shown where to go. If he did not obey the 
warning of the breakers, but sailed straight on, his gallant ship would be 
dashed upon the rocks, and perhaps all those precious lives be lost through 
his wilfulness and disobedience. 

When in the year 1066 William the Conqueror came over to England 
from Normandy, to try and conquer England, Harold the English King 
drew up his soldiers on a hill; and in front of his host, on the brow of the 
hill, he made a stout barricade of wooden stakes, strongly bound together, 
with a ditch in front of it, and behind this he drew up his men. He then 
rode through his army, and bid his men keep their ranks, and stand 
shoulder to shoulder. ‘‘ For,”’ said he, ‘‘if you break your line the 
Norman knights will overcome you; but if you stand steady we must win 
the day.” : 

The battle began: it raged from nine o’clock to three, with the clash 
of lances, the clatter of axe-strokes, the ring of sword-blows,-and the 
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whistling, of arrows. Above the din ,rose the hoarse commands of the 
leaders, the ceaseless war cries of the soldiers, and the terrible blast of the 
war horns. Three times the Norman knights attacked the English line, 
and three times the English hurled them backward down the hillside. . . 
Finding that, he could not break the English line by force, William 
ordered a party of his knights to pretend to fly. In the heat of the fray 
the English, men forgot Harold’s order to stand fast, and not to break 
their line: in their excitement at seeing the Normans flying, they rushed 
after them, leaving part of their barricade unguarded. The Normans 
turned round, and cut, down the English who were pursuing, and dashed 
past them, and gained the top of the hill. This decided the battle, and 
though William still had a hard struggle, he conquered the English by 
means of their act of disobedience ;—Harold was killed and the Normans 
gained the country. If those English soldiers had been obedient and kept 
their ,ranks, and won the battle, we do not know what difference it 
would have made in_all our history. 

When we have been told to.do something, by one whom we love and 
respect, and who is in a position to tell us what to do, it is not our place 
to say ‘‘ Why,’ as we so oftendo. The ‘‘ why”’ rests with God, and with 
those who know,-and not with us. And if God tells us to do one thing, 
we must not say ‘“O no, I will make thee a eveat sacrifice, Lord, but I do 
not want to do just what thou tellest me.’ To obey is better than 
sacrifice. We must obey, without delay, without questioning, without 
grumbling ; never mind whether we /zke it or not; never mind whether 
we-see why or not. 

When in.our own. England men and women and) boys and girls have 
cheerfully gone to the stake to be burned, did they ‘‘like’’ it, do you 
suppose? Why did they go? Why.did they die? Because they obeyed 
the. voice of God, in, their hearts,.and would rather die than tell-a lie, and 
say what they did not believe. 

When 'a.great-ship with soldiers on board struck on a rock, and the 
boats were only enough. to save the women and children, the captain 
called -all the soldiers.on deck, and they were ranged in order to help to 
put the women jand children into the, boats ; and they were told that they 
could not be'saved, but must each stand to his, post and await his fate. 
‘Why. did they doit? Why did no one ask ‘‘Why?’’ Why did they 
not rush to the boats and, get in? . Because they had learnt that obedience 
is not,a childish thing, but one of the noblest acts of strong men, And in 
perfect, ,simple, unquestioning obedience to their commanders, every 
one of ,those -gallant. men perished inthe sea. .Was not that a 
sacrifice made in obedience ? and would God not say.as these souls landed 
jon. the shore of a-better world, ‘‘ Well done, good and faithful servants ?”’ 

Could. we, boys and girls, do like that; we, who think it childish to 
obey.?.,,,God help, us, if ever we are tried, to give so simple and pure and 
childlike an obedience ! 

But if those martyrs, or, those soldiers, had never practised obedience, 
—if they had not been tvained-to obey, they could not have done it when 
the terrible moment came. When’ we are little we are taught to’ obey 
God and Right, through our parents.who know better than we: when we 
grow older we are not set free from obedience, but can learn to obey God 
directly for; ourselves... But we, cannot hear. the voice of God unless we 
disten, and,ask.God,to speak to us so that-we:can shear., Often when a 
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child is playing and shouting he does not hear his mother call him. At 
last she fetches him and says ‘‘ Why did you not come when I called?” 
‘Mother, I did not hear,” he says. No, because he was not thinking or 
listening. And often we have to say when we have done wrong and 
God’s voice says ‘‘ Why did you not obey ?’’—‘‘ Father, I did not hear.” 
No, because we were not thinking or listening. ; 

There was a ship where boys were taught and trained to be sailors, and 
made fit to go on the great line-of-battle ships that make our navy. The 
boys were taught all the work they had to do, and to do it at once, and 
without question: they were taught to obey every order, and to be prompt 
and active. Some of them were very young, and others older, and there 
were a great number of them. One day the ship caught fire; the boys 
were ordered to their places : it was a fearful thing to see the ship on fire: 
they knew they might be burnt to death; but not one of those gallant 
lads dreamt of doing what he would have ‘‘liked’’—trying to save him- 
self. Every boy stood in his place: every one obeyed his orders,—and in 
perfect silence : no one screamed or spoke as the flames rose and wrapped 
all their ship in terror: and so, because they kept order and were perfectly 
obedient, every boy was saved, and England rang with joy and with 
pride in her gallant lads. 

That was a training ship indeed, and the boys had been trained in 
obedience. ' 

It does not often come to any of us to be in fires at sea or on land, or 
to be in danger of shipwreck : but no one knows at what moment a trial 
may come to each of us. 

If your school-room caught fire when you were all in it, and you saw 
' the flames rising before your eyes, and if the superintendent cried out 
‘‘ Keep your places, and be silent,’’ do you think you could do it—and in 
amoment? Most likely the safety of every one of you would depend upon 
it: but I am afraid very likely most of you would jump up and rush to 
the door,—and many would be squeezed or trampled to death, or flung 
downstairs in the thoughtless and selfish haste. But if you sat still, and 
quietly passed out of’the room as you were told, class by class,—though 
those who were left to the last (and it would be the older ones who would 
have thus to be most obedient of all) would have beating hearts, and be 
terrified at the delay, yet all would then get safely away : or if it were the 
terrible fate of some to perish in the flames, they would have seen the 
younger ones’ go safely away; and theirs would be the sacrifice of 
obedience : and to them again the words would come ‘‘ Well done ! good 
and faithful servant.’’ 

Should we not feel proud amidst our sorrow, if boys and girls in our 
school showed obedience like that? No wilfulness there ;—no doing what 
they liked ; but the very highest and noblest obedience that can be shown 
by man ‘or woman,—obedience to duty in the face of danger. 

You will not again, then, surely, think that obedience is only work for 
little children ? They begin to learn the lesson early because it is so difficult 
to learn, and will take them all their lives; but it is one of the highest 
lessons of the noblest and greatest men and women, when learnt in its 
completeness ; and those who can give obedience in a moment, without 
asking why, knowing that if it is not prompt it is not true obedience, are no 
longer children in heart, but have learnt one of the deepest lessons which 
life can teach to the wisest men. 
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THE SCHOOL-ROOM: 
ITS DECORATION AND FURNITURE. 


BY GEORGE EYRE EVANS. 


gts subject of school decoration is often discussed by teachers and 
others interested in the working of the Sunday school. The task 
is rendered comparatively easy where the rooms are not used for a day 
school but kept solely for Sunday school and congregational purposes. 
In very many cases, however, the same rooms are used for both schools, 
thereby rendering it more difficult to make the necessary distinction 
between them. Yet it is wonderful what a change can be effected by one 
or two workers on a Saturday afternoon in making the rooms ‘‘Sunday- 
like,’’ as it is termed in Lancashire. 

Pictures, flowers, and other decorations, will avail but little, if the 
windows, walls, and floors are not kept scrupulously clean. A weekly 
application of soap and water are necessary both for health and instruction, 
Fancy an earnest teacher trying to impress a class of bright girls with 
the value of a clean and tidy home, in a room which had dust-curtained 
windows and dirt-begrimed walls! 

The colour of the walls should be of some neutral shade,—almost 
anything is preferable to the white-washed wall and black dado so often 
seen in schools. 

A few good pictures and photographs, are far better than a great display 
of coloured oleographs and poor prints. Let the maps be interspersed with 
some nicely framed (plain oak is better than gilt) water-coloured sketches, 
which many teachers are so well able to contribute. Photographs of places 
visited in the summer are always looked upon with interest, and they 
recall many pleasant rambles and excursions. The scholars should also be 
encouraged to add something. Many boys aré clever carvers of fret-work, 
and they would gladly furnish brackets for flower vases and statuettes ; 
whilst a few others may excel in the use of the brush and the pen, and 
could produce sketches and etchings of much merit. A large richly 
illuminated verse of ‘‘ Lead kindly light,’? done by a lad of fourteen, 
occupies a prominent place in one of our schools, and is surrounded with 
framed records of interesting events in the history of the school. 

Every school should possess at least one banner, with its name and the 
date of opening inscribed on it. In many schools each class carries its own 
banner, which in some cases has been richly worked by the teacher or the 
scholars. These banners should be prominently displayed so as to add 
to the general brightness and life of the school-room. It should be the 
special work of one scholar to see that the banners are carefully unfurled 
on Saturdays, as well as to replace them in their proper press at the close 
of the Sunday’s work. Where there is a Guild, its banner should occupy 
a prominent place at the head of the room on all festivals and special 
occasions. In choosing the first banner, it is best to go to a good firm of 
church decorators and buy a choice one, and it will then serve as a 
pattern for those teachers who may be able and anxious to work similar 
ones. The poles might be made by some scholar who is fond of 
carpentry. 
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Flowers should find a place on the table all the year round, if possible, 
and this will give those members of the congregation who have hot 
houses and gardens an opportunity of sending a weekly supply to the 
School, and will also give them an interest in the Sunday school. It 
is desirable to have two large vases for the table, so as to display the 
flowers to the best advantage. The scholars will soon become anxious to 
add their share, and many a beautifully arranged bunch will be brought 
as an offering after a summer’s walk. 

The table itself should be covered with a handsome cloth, specially 
kept for Sunday use. This might be worked and embroidered by the 
senior class of girls, or by the members of the Guild, who could meet 
weekly for an hour under the direction of some lady competent to teach 
them—someone, perhaps, who is unable to take part in the Sunday work 
but who is willing to help in other ways. 

As far as possible, all day school appliances—black-boards, ink-pots, 
slates, canes, &c., should be put away by the monitors on Friday evening, 
and not left as a perpetual legacy to the Sunday school teacher. 

In many schools it is customary to form small museums of Natural 
History—specimen shells, stones, and other curiosities contributed by the 
scholars. A cupboard with glass doors is set aside for this purpose, and 
very soon a healthy interest grows up among the scholars, and they 
begin to take a pleasure in searching for specimens in their country 
walks, or in their visits to the sea side. Such a museum often affords 
specimens for those object lessons which are so valuable for the infant 
classes. 

The desks should on no account be fixed to the floor but left moveable, 
so that the different classes may be accommodated as the superintendent 
and teacher think best. 

If the school possesses class rooms so much the better, let them all be 
used, taking care that the infants—our future elder scholars—have the 
brightest and best room. Each class should be encouraged to make its 
room pretty and attractive,—a healthy rivalry will do no harm here. 

The following account of one of our schools will serve as an example 
of what can be accomplished where teachers and scholars set to work, 
determined that their rooms, used all the week by a day school, shall be 
bright and attractive on the Sunday. 

The upper or general room is long and lofty, well ventilated in the 
roof, with several large windows on each side, opening both top and 
bottom. The floor is scoured every Friday evening so that the boards 
are always white and clean on Sundays. The walls are coloured French 
grey and hung with good engravings, photographs, water-colour drawings, 
portraits, maps and time-tables. The various cupboards are painted 
chocolate colour, and decorated with choice floral designs by some 
members of a Kyrle Society. The desks, old-fashioned but moveable, are 
arranged down the room so that the children when gathered together for 
service all face the top of the room. ‘lhe wall at the platform end of the 
room is hung with crimson hangings to the height of five feet from the 
floor. In the centre of the wall, on a slightly raised platform, is the table 
covered with a crimson cloth, handsomely worked, on which stand a brass 
reading desk and two or more vases of choice flowers. To the right 
of the table is the organ, a sweet-toned English instrument, with dark oak 
case and gilt pipes, erected a few years since as a memorial to a former 
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valued worker in the schools. On either side of the organ and table are 
the choir desks, so arranged that the singers face each other, as ina 
chancel. At the end of the choir, next to the scholars, are the superin- 
tendent’s desk, and a fine carved oak lectern with the inscription on brass 
—'This lectern was made to the glory of God and for use in His worship 
by ascholar a.p, 1884.’’ The Bible is ‘‘A thanks-offering from two 
workers for a true friendship formed in this Sunday school a.p. 1874— 
1884,’ and contains a register of scholars’ marriages and deaths. 
From this lectern the lessons are read at morning service and at the 
closing of the afternoon service by the elder lads in turn. The various 
banners are hung at the end of the room,—that of the Guild of the Good 
Shepherd is of white silk, with its motto, Jz hoc vinces, embroidered in 
gold; another, ‘‘I am the true vine,” on a rich blue ground was a gift to 
the school in remembrance of the Jubilee meeting of the Sunday School 
Association 1884; whilst others are hand-painted, of various designs, on 
white canvas. 

So as to ensure order on Sunday, all the class books, bibles, psalters, 
and hymn books are put out in their proper places on Saturday,—nothing 
is left to the last moment, and any waste of the precious Sunday hours 
is thus avoided. 

Far more than at first seems possible can be done to make our schools 
attractive and orderly, if only all those whose names are on the roll, 
teachers and scholars alike, have their hearts really set on their work: 
if they vesolve that their school shall be the very best they can make it, 
the result will be a surprise to themselves. 


LESSONS ON THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


BY REV. JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D. 


DATES AND SUB¥ECTS. 


OGD, Tit. 


InTRopucTORY. What is a Sunday School for? What ought scholars to 
come for? Why-do teachers take the trouble to come? How can we make 
the lessons do us the most good P 


OCT, 18. 


GENERAL SuBJECT—THE OLD TESTAMENT. Why “Old”? Why “ Tes- 
tament”? Whose religion is in the Old Testament? Who are the Jews? 
Where did they live? Describe Palestine. Where do the Jews live now? 
How have the Jews been treated? How ought we to treat them ? 

OCT,..25. 
Ir THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION IS TAUGHT IN THE NEW TESTAMENT, 


WHY DOES THE OLD TESTAMENT MAKE A PART OF THE CHRISTIAN BIBLE? 
Value and use of the Old Testament. 


NOV. 1. 
History oF CREATION. (Gen.1and2.) Are these two accounts ? How 


do they differ? What is taught in these accounts? The essential thing taught 
is that all things were made by God; that the sun, moon, and stars are not 
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gods (as the Persians believed) ; that the plants and animals are not gods (as 
the Egyptians believed); but that these are the creatures of God. It is also 
taught that creation was not sudden but gradual, and came ina certain order, 
indicated by ‘‘days.”” Were these chapters meant to teach astronomy and 
geology or religion ? 

NOV. 8. 

Creation. What do we see of God in nature ? What in the order of the 
universe? Power? Wisdom? Goodness? 

(The teacher may describe to the children the influcnce of the sun on the 
earth, the change of seasons, the structure of plants, the instincts of animals, 
as indicating a wise and good power ‘‘above all and through all and in all 
things.”’) 

NOV. 15. 

PARADISE. (Gen. 2 and 3.) Can this account be literally true? Why 
not? If not, may it be a parable, representing human life? We all begin life 
in the paradise of infancy and childhood. The joy of childhood. Enjoyment 
of Nature. Activity of mind and body. Innocence of childhood. The. fall of 
Adam and Eve. What does this mean? What is the Serpent? Let) the 
children try to find this out, 

NOV. 22. 

Tue Detuce. (Gen 6, 7,8.) Is this story literally true? Why not? 
Traditions of a deluge in many countries. (See Smith’s Dictionary of the 
Bible.) What is the use of such calamities as floods, earthquakes, pestilence, 
famine, tornadoes? To promote serious thought, create a sense of dependence, 
make men feel insecurity of outward possessions and the need of inward 
strength and peace. What else ? 

NOV. 29. 

THE Story oF ABRAHAM. (Gen. 12—25.) Nomadic tribes of the East. 
Abraham, like a modern Bedouin Sheik, leaves his home in Mesopotamia to 
settle in the west. (Mesopotamia means “ Between the Rivers.” What rivers ?) 
He went to Palestine very much as the Pilgrim Fathers went to New England. 
(Gen. 12: 1g.) Abraham’s treatment of Lot (Gen. 13: 1—12) shows his 
generosity and hislove of peace. His courage and loyalty in rescuing Lot. 
(Gen. 14: 1—16.) Melchizedek. Whowas he? (Gen. 14: 18—24.) 

DEE.26: 

Story or ABRAHAM CONTINUED. The three men received by Abraham. 
(Gen. 18.) Abraham's hospitality. Is hospitality a virtue? Why are the 
Eastern people hospitable ?. What kind of condition makes men hospitable ? 
Abraham’s intercession for Sodom. His persistence in prayer for his fellowmen, 

DECC: 

Srory or ABRAHAM CONTINUED. Burial of Sarah. (Account of the 
tomb of Abraham and Sarah in Stanley’s Palestine.) Abraham is ready to 
offer Isaac. This custom not unusual among the ancient nations. Story of 
Iphigenia. (See Micah 6: 6—8.) Perhaps this experience of Abraham was to 
show the Jews that their God did not wish for human sacrifices. 

DEC. 20. : 

CuristmMas. Why keep Christmas? What good has the coming of 
Christ done? What good to children ? 

DEC. 27. 

END OF THE YEAR. Flight of time. How to make the best use of our 

time. Uncertainty of life. 


[From a course of Lessons prepared by Dr. Freeman Clarke for his own 
Sunday School Teachers and printed in the Helper at the request of the Editor.] 


998 re mee 


Lessons on the {Ministry of Jesus. 


BY. PROF. F.. ESTLIN CARPENTER, M.A. 


_XXXVITI. COVETOUSNESS AND TRUST. Luke xii. 13—34. 


REVIOUS discourse addressed to disciples, ver. 1, counsels how to 
behave in personal peril. Now one of the multitude breaks in. 


A. CovETOUSNESS. 


Vv. 13-21, peculiar to Luke. . (i.) Two quarrelsome brothers, had 
lately come into some property, could not agree about it: elder (pre- 
sumably) who was in possession would not give way. Picture younger 
brother nursing his anger, what a grudge he would bear against the 
_ other, how he would think of house, fields, cattle, money, which ought 
to be divided. Comes along, sees crowd—it is the Teacher, the new 
Teacher who talks about righteousness—surely he will take his side. 
- Stops to listen; he speaks against hypocrisy and fear, enjoins truth and 
courage—so bursts in with his own claim—Jesus does not stop to enquire 
if it was a just claim or not, rejects at once all idea that it was his 
business to arbitrate, settle family quarrels; he has no such authority ; 
‘‘ Man,’’ with strong disapproval. 

(ii.) Warnings: turns to crowd around,—in the kingdom will be no 
such disputes—“‘ beware of covetousness ’’—(not said whether this refers 
to the complainant or to his grasping brother)—‘‘ when a man is rich 
his life does not consist in his possessions,’’ (see Margin) ; 1.e. life does 
. not depend on property, but on the divine will. This is illustrated by the 

story of the rich man who has been saving, wealth increasing: faster than 
he can provide for it ; only thinks of being more rich, not of how much 
_ good he can do with it; then when all 1s secure, he will enjoy himself. 
A life of labour, even of acquisition of wealth, may have its noble side, when 
the wealth is put to noble uses, and the labour is unselfish, as when 
manufacturers keep their concerns going in bad times in order to maintain 
their work people: but the rich man is represented as caring only for 
himself. Notice ver. 19, ‘‘Soul,’’ margin ‘‘life,’”’ not same word. as ‘‘life’”’ 
in ver. 15.—Ver. 20, margin, ‘‘they require thy soul,’’ who? some think 
it refers to robbers who may break in and murder: some that it is God, 
in the so-called ‘‘plural of majesty:’’ some, the angels of death: probably 
impersonal as in ver. 48.—Ver. 21, life itself, like wealth, is a trust (cp. 
story of talents) and must be used in consecration of purpose to God. 

Many illustrations of this or kindred sentiments in Jewish and other 
Eastern lore. Mohammedan saying, ‘‘when a man dies, his. friends ask 
‘ what has he left behind him,’ the angels enquire ‘what good deeds has 
he sent before him’’’? For direct dependence of life on the divine will, 
cp. following from Talmud :—Rabbi Simeon ben Chalaphta went toa 
certain circumcision, and there feasted. The father of the infant gave 
them old wine, wine of seven years old, to drink, and said ‘‘ with this wine 
I-will grow old in the joy of my son,” They feasted till midnight. On his 
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~ way back into the city, R. Simeon finds the angel of death and observes 
him very sad. Saith he to him, ‘‘Who art thou?’’ He saith, ‘‘] am the 
messenger of the Lord!’’ ‘Whythen art thou sad?”’ He saith, ‘‘I am 
sad for the speeches of those who say ‘‘I will do this or that ere long,” 
though they know not how quickly they may be called away by death : 
that man with whom thou hast been feasting, and that- boasted among 
you ‘Behold with this wine I will grow old in the joy of my son,’ behold 
the time draws nigh that within thirty days he must be snatched away.” 
R.. Simeon saith unto him ‘‘ Do thou let me know my time ; ’’ to whom he 
answered, ‘‘ Over such as thou art, we have no power; for God being 
pleased with good works prolongs your lives.”’ 


Boas DRUST: 


Vv. 22-34. Substantially identical with a passage incorporated by 
Mt. in Sermon on Mount, vi. 25-33, 19-21. Addressed here to disciples, 
vv. 22, 32. (i) Question to be considered is ‘‘what is the true principle 
for conduct of life, its real aim?’’ (/ife with same double meaning as in 
ix. 24), Here are the wants of the body, food, clothing ; how are they 
to be provided? Sometimes said that we must abandon all effort, 
endeavour, foresight, trust simply to God, who will (by human agents) 
supply our needs: attempts to realise this again and again in Catholic 
history, hermits in fourth century, mendicant orders in thirteenth, St. 
Theresa, Loyola in sixteenth, &c. (a medern parallel in evangelical form 
in Miuller’s orphanage, near Bristol). (ii.) Is this the meaning which 
the words of Jesus must necessarily or justly bear? Imagine all people 
in London agreeing for a single day not to provide for the wants of the 
next, into what confusion would everything be thrown! Certainly this 
was not the feeling of some at least of the Apostles, ‘‘If any will not work, 
neither let him eat,’’ J Thess. iii. 10. But see how first illustration of 
Jesus refutes this notion: the birds—do the worms drop into their mouths? 
have no long forethought, but do not live without toil : how many miles 
does a swallow fly day by day to feed her young? Dormouse, squirrel, 
does God feed these less than the raven, because of winter hoards? Do 
‘we not count these instincts as God’s provision for their needs ; they live 
’ the life of nature, using powers for proper ends. Here modern equivalent 
for God in our less personal phrase is the ‘‘order of nature.’’—So with 
lilies, grass (dry stalks, ver. 28) used for fuel; think of complicated 
processes by which they are dressed with their glory, air, light, soil, 
moisture, warmth—all contributing to the perfect whole. The plant uses 
its powers in harmonious accord, the divine purpose fulfilled, God clothes 
the grass. 

(iii.) Vv. 29-31, the law for the kingdom. Man has a soul (life) 
looking up and down ; two objects of search, (1) meat and drink, all that 
makes up outward life, the world and its pleasures, sought as ends in 
themselves, life without religion, (2) the kingdom, rule of righteousness 
and affection, life of duty and love, life of ideals, Is this higher life cut 
off from lower? No, “your father knoweth”’ &c., world filled with 
utilities, man equipped with power to use them ; difference between men 
and brutes, savage and civilised, in power of looking before and after. 
‘Seek the kingdom ’’—live the higher life, set yourself in harmony 
with arrangements of universe, and you will find the supply of the lower 
needs.—Show how society is so related that its highest products require a 
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material basis; there is a glory in labour as providing foundation. for 
achievements of thought, science, art, &c. 

Vv. 32-343) vers 32 peculiar to Lk., apparently in connection with 
what follows, with special Messianic touch init. Ver. 33 seems addressed 
to those who thought the end close at hand (on almsgiving, Life in Pal. 
§ 13): contrast of earthly and heavenly treasure: wealth here constantly 
kept in stores of robes, carpets, jewels, &c., things which dirtand moths 
can spoil: wealth there is of another kind, affections going out to purity, 
sacrifice, gentleness: this treasure we can lay up in heaven even. here by 
faithfulness and love. So in Psalms of Solomon, soon after 48 B.C, it. is 
said ‘‘ He who does righteousness treasures up life for himself before the 
Lord:’’ closer likeness in a Buddhist discourse :—‘‘ There is a treasure 
that man or woman may possess, a treasure laid up in the heart, a treasure 
of charity, piety, temperance, soberness : a treasure secure, impregnable, 
that cannot pass away. When aman leaves the fleeting riches of this 
world, this he takes with him after death: a treasure unshared with others, 
a treasure that no thief can steal. Let the wise man practise virtue ;, this 
is a treasure that follows him after death.” 


XXXVIII. FAITHFUL SERVANTS. Luke xii. 35—48. 


This passage is abruptly introduced, without special connection with 
preceding: appears to contain ideas in their present form belonging to 
somewhat later date. 

A. WATCHFULNESS. 


Vv. 35-40, three different pictures rapidly .presented: (1) ver. 35, 
servants with loose robe fastened up ready for journey or household work 
of any sort: (2) ver. 36, lamps lighted—master out, expected back at 
any moment, when he knocks the door must open, disclosing not a dark 
court, but a bright and cheerful house: (3) ver. 39, householder watching 
against possible attack of a thief. What does this mean, who is: the 
master ?.why does he come from marriage feast? Key in ver. 40, the 
Parousia, or second coming of Messiah (see on ix. 26, 27, Less. xxvi. C.): 
dominant place of this hope in early Christian thought; certain when we 
find such passages, we have reflection of later time. 

(i.) Vv. 35, 36, burning lamps and marriage feast, cp. parable of 
Virgins in Mt, xxv. Sudden introduction here, as if allusion was familiar. 
Feast, frequent references to kingdom as a great banquet scene, e.g. Lk. 
xii. 25 sqq., xiv. 15 sqq., Rev, xix. 6-9. Difference here, where Messiah 
is not the bridegroom, only a guest returning: still, fundamental sug- 
gestion is same, wedding celebrated in evening,—procession from bride’s 
house to bridegroom’s, ceremonies terminated there with a great’ feast, 
torches, lamps, music, dancing. Must not press analogies too closely, 
these things told and retold, only written down after many slight 
modifications when original meaning was no longer so clear: essence of 
whole in idea of the Master’s return—not to be kept waiting when he 
knocks—find immediate welcome. 

(ii.) Ver. 37, sudden change in figure, late guest now becomes himself 
host, Messiah who will reward the faithful; for ordinary experience: in 
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relation of masters and servants cp. xvii. 7-10. Such language as this 
might have been founded on sayings of Jesus like ‘‘the Son of man is not 
come to be served but to serve,”’ cp. Le&. xxii. 24-27, practically realised in 
pon Xlll. 4-17. Ver. 38, night in four watches ; feast in first, fourth (just 

efore dawn) would be too late, so second or third the only ones left, for 
the return. ; 

(iii.) Ver. 39, again a change of figure,—Messiah no longer stately 
bridegroom, or even wedding guest—his sudden appearance compared to 
unexpected breaking in of a thief. No real comparison of persons, only 
a picture of swift unforeseen approach : metaphor runs all through N. T.; 
may have been originated by Jesus, or (more probably) popular at the 
time, cp. Mt: xxiv. 43.;°[ Thess. v. 2, 4% IT Pet. tii. 10;" Rev iit. 3, xvi. 15. 

(iv.) So this passage has for its form the frame-work of current 
popular imaginations; but its inspiring zdea is difterent—readiness for a 
divine call. \t matters not whether this comes with outward demonstra- 
tion: comes to each once in our life, with great solemnity, we then name 
it death: what use have we made of our life, our getting, our having, 
our knowing, for ourselves or others? Cp. image of knocking, Rev. iil. 
20, unseen promptings, to overcome some bad habit which only our- 
selves know—indulgence in evil imagination—cherishing some grudge or 
suspicion, suggestion of fresh purpose of duty or sacrifice, these the call 
of God to us; let us prepare for it, and be ready to welcome it. 


B. FAITHFUL AND UNFAITHFUL SERVANTS. 


Vv. 41-46, cp. Mt. xxiv. 45-51, Peter’s question; Zk. often breaks his 
reports with a question, or even a simple ‘‘and he said,” so vv. 13, 22, xi. 
45, &c. Unto us, viz. apostles, or to all disciples generally.—Ver. 42, 
observe Jesus does not answer the question directly, puts another, 
describing apparently the apostles, who are set over the church in 
Messiah’s absence, like stewards over a house when the master is away, 
cp. Paul in J Coy. iv. 1, 2. But the parable is really same as Talents, 
and we may generalise it in same way ; every disciple is a steward of his 
powers, gifts, opportunities, exerting helpful influence (ver. 42) or hurtful 
(ver. 45): every disciple may at any time be called to give account. Ver. 
46, severe penalties on the unfaithful and disobedient ; “cut asunder,”’ 
ancient punishment actually practised in the east. 


C. Law or RESPONSIBILITY. 


Vv. 47, 48. Proportion of punishment to guilt: contrast between 
responsibility and simple consequences. Here the difference between the 
natural and the moral order. (1) Natural order says, ‘‘if you do certain 
things you will suffer, whether you do them knowingly or ignorantly:”’ 
one child, after being duly warned, insists on eating unwholesome food— 
another partakes innocently—both fall ill: an engine driver, to keep time, 
takes his train rapidly over a bridge he knows is dangerous,—he, and 
the passengers who knew nothing, are alike involved in the crash. (2) 
Moral order says punishment depends on certain conditions—something 
done to deserve it: this has two aspects (1) hurts others, and (2) breaks a 
law (whether outward or inward). So punishment is (1) restraining, to 
prevent second offence, (2) retributive, involving suffering for intentional 
wrong. Wrong-doer acquainted with the law, incurs both forms of 
penalty: ignorant of the law, only one. A child who does some unex- 
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pected mischief must be restrained, but he is not punished as if, e.g. 
he had broken the law of truth. Observe, however, even ignorance 
may itself be culpable: indulgence in selfish habits makes us blind to 
duty : offences under intoxication often partly condoned on ground that 
offender ‘‘did not know what he was doing:’’ but in reality the wilful 
reduction of the powers of manhood to brute ignorance is the most 
grievous crime of all. 


XXXIX. WARNINGS. Luke xii. 49—xiii. 9. 


Several short sections only loosely connected, portions of first appearing 
elsewhere in Mt. 
A. Comine DANGERS. 


Vv. 49-53. Nospecial links attach this to preceding section: vv. 49, 
50, peculiar to Lk., vv. 51-53, cp. Mt. x. 34-36. 

(i.) Difficulties: the service of the truth can never be an easy task; 
imagery of fire and sword (MM. x. 34) two potent agencies in inflicting 
suffering. ‘‘I came to cast fire;’’ style of Hebr. speech constantly 
represents as part of the purpose what is really the consequence 
(e.g. Js. vi. 9g, 10): the inevitable issue must have been part of the 
original plan: fire, not purifying fire of Holy Spirit, iii. 16 (cp. a 
saying ascribed to Jesus by many early writers, ‘‘He who is near me is 
near the fire’’), but a vehement excitement, consuming flame. How 
earnestly I wish it were already kindled, as though something more had 
yet to follow,—anticipation of tuture results kindled by death and faith. 
Baptism, cp. Mk. x. 38; image of sorrow and suffering, baptised person 
went down into waters which closed over his head, symbolism of affliction 
in O. T., Ps. xlii. 7, Ixix. 1, 2, 14, 15, cxxiv. 4,5. Stvactened, distressed, 
sense of a great doom falling on him beforehand, not paralyzing energy, 
but making work difficult instead of joyous. 

(ii.) Peace and division: some have thought vv. 51-53 reflect circum- 
stances of a later time; but Jesus might have seen something of it—nay, 
experienced it himself, in opposition of his own mother and brethren (see 
on Lk. viii. 19-21, Less. xxii. C.) Ver. 53 founded on Mic. vii. 6; 
household divisions when Christianity began to spread; shrinking of a 
susceptible heart from being their cause; but above all things truth must 
be served. Application to present day difficulties, when so many hesitate 
to speak out for fear of distressing relations and friends. See how Jesus 
planted himself on the side of truth and futurity. 


B. Signs OF THE TIMES. 


Vv. 54-59, again no special connection; cp. Mt. xvi. 3: here addressed 
to multitude. 

(i.) Outward and inward—the physical and spiritual, when they can 
discern the one, why not the other also? Cloud, rises out of west (in 
old Hebr. ‘‘west’’ was same word as ‘‘sea,”’ i.e. Mediterranean), cp. 
I Kings xviii. 44, 45: South wind brings up heat from southern desert: 
here are external symptoms, which they can interpret correctly, how is it 
they fail to interpret the moral symptoms, when they have already within 
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them (ver. 57) a power of judgment? the natural conscience, if it could 
speak for itself without prejudice or passion, would guide them right. 
Trust your own insight, rather than take up with second-hand opinions 
from others. 

(ii.) Vv. 58, 59, cp. Mt. v. 25, 26, connection obscure; sudden 
transition from plural to singular; not clear why this passage*is placed 
just here. A parable of sin and repentance under form of an adversary 
who has a claim to make which cannot be satisfied without full payment: 
who is the adversary? some think the devil; others, God. Must not, how- 
ever, press the comparison too strongly, for if the adversary is God, demand- 
ing satisfaction for sins, who is the judge? (in Mt. v. the judge is God). 
The general meaning simply is, time is short, repent without delay (cp. 
Less, xxxvili. A. iv.). Ver. 59, cp. Mé. xviil. 34. 


C. DISASTERS AND THEIR MEANINGS. 


” 


xiii, 1-5, peculiar to Lk.” ‘‘.At that season, 
specified connection ; had these persons just arrived? 

(i.) Insinuations: Galileans, what the particular occasion was we 
do not know; were apparently slain in act of joining in sacrifice, pre- 
paring their animals in the outer court: Pz/ate, and a similar massacre, 
see Life in Pal. § 23. Infer from Jesus’ reply that it was rather 
maliciously suggested that these unfortunate victims were no better than 
they should have been. Common notion that disease, accident, premature 
death, was a judgment on sin (see question discussed in Book of Job): 
tendency to suggest in our own talk, perhaps only by look or tone, or in 
gossip over other people’s failings, a certain half-contemptuous pity for 
their misfortunes, as if we thought them well deserved. 

(ii.) Repentance: how all this rolls off from Jesus: his insight at 
once repudiates all suggestion of any special guilt in the unfortunate 
sufferers: brings fresh illustration, persons killed by fall of tower at 
Siloam (in south east of city at entrance of Cheese-makers’ valley, 
between Moriah and Zion). Such catastrophes (earthquake, potato 
famine; shipwreck, railway collision, fall of a Bradford tunnel), have no 
moral significance as judgment on the sufferers.—Jesus does not, however, 
wholly draw the wider principle,—rebukes the malicious delight in dealing 
out unkind suggestions about others—sudden turn ‘‘ You, too, are guilty 
—the men of Jerusalem are guilty—you will all perish if you do not 
repent.’ ‘This looks like reaffirming the connection of guilt and calamity, 
only beginning at other end. Did Jesus mean this? The writer 
doubtless meant it; tooking back on ministry of Jesus he saw that Galilee 
had had its opportunity, but had not repented, Rome had overrun their 
country: Jerusalem had had its opportunity, not only did not repent, it 
killed the preacher of repentance—and fell, like tower of Siloam. And 
so this later view, that subsequent national disasters were punishment of 
rejection of Jesus, here colours the words attributed to him. 


D. TuHeE BARREN FIG-TREE. 


no precise date, or 


Vv. 6-9. Fig-tree in corner of vineyard, as often at present day. 
Parable of the lost national opportunity: fig-tree is Israel (cp. /s. v., Ps. 
Ixxx. 8 sqq.), the owner is God, vine dresser is Messiah. Theme, a 

lea for extension of time of repentance, and implied exhortation to use 
it. Connects itself with thought in previous passage, and with language 
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about servantsin xii. 42 sqq. A parable, therefore, of lost opportunities : 
how often we say ‘‘give me time.’’ On a large scale we see institutions 
socially and morally sterile and hurtful, unreformed in spite of warnings 
—go down with a crash, e.g. slavery in U. S., second empire in France, 
danger to -Czarism in Russia, and Sultanate in Turkey. So, too, with 
individuals; thriftless, indolent, get one, two, three chances—careless 
servant, play-loving errand-boy, dishonest clerk—let them look to it that 
they use them, or the stroke of doom will fall. 


XL. THE OPEN KINGDOM. Luke xiii, 1o—3s. 


Successive incidents of the journey, vv. 10, 22, 31, presented without 
any very definite connection. 


A. A SaBBATH CURE. 


Vv. 10-17, again a loose date; such appearances in the synagogue 
are rare in this portion of the.Gospel (remember difference between Lk. 
and Mt. and Mk. about journey to Jerusalem).—The narrative belongs 
to group of Sabbath stories, cp. iv. 32, vi. 6, xiv. I. 

(i.) The scene, the synagogue, supply details as before. The person, 
a woman bowed by curvature of spine; this attributed to a spirit of 
weakness, sent to torment her by Satan; she does not ask any help, goes 
as probably accustomed to go week after week for years; perhaps not 
knowing anything about Jesus, or expecting him to be there—or, may be, 
hoped, waited quietly to see if he would notice her. Jesus sees her, calls 
she hobbles to him from place among women; every one turns to look at 
so strange an interruption; lays his hands on her, she stands up straight. 

(ii.) Anger of ruler of synagogue; instead of being pleased at poor 
woman's cure, and sympathising with her joy, angry at stoppage of 
service, and interest excited by Jesus. Dares not express it directly, 
cowardly, and cowardice leads to meanness: scolds the people as if they 
were guilty, and ignores Jesus with disrespect of silence; ‘‘ You can go to 
the doctor any day,’’ he cries.—Answer of Jesus; “‘hypocrites,’’ address- 
ing the man and his friends like him, seeing through his pretended cloak 
of zeal for the Sabbath observance, ‘‘ you look after your animals on the 
Sabbath, which serve you not for their comfort but for your own gain,— 
they must be kept in good condition ready for next day’s work: yet these 
are only unreasoning brutes: how much more should a woman—one of 
God’s people—be freed on the Sabbath from Satan’s bonds!” The 
strongest possible contrast; cp. xiv. 5, M¢.xii. 11, 12. 


B. Musrarp SRED AND LEAVEN. 


Vv. 18-21, two of the most precious of Jesus’ parables, cp. M¢. xiii. 
31-33. Mustard seed, colloquially spoken of as ‘‘smallest of all seeds,” 
grew to be a plant tall as a horse and his rider, so that birds perched on 
its branches. Leaven, various substances employed possessed of fer- 
menting. qualities; generally a lump of old dough in a high state of 
fermentation, inserted into the mass prepared for baking.—Significance of 
these comparisons; growth, silent and secret; life, penetrating and 
diffusive; these the principles of the kingdom, of all moral and religious 
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change. ‘Show how this applies to energy of ideas, sympathies, purposes ; 
“thoughts rule the world.’”’ Importance of conceptions such as these 
which are peculiar to Jesus, as standards of thought by which we 
may test other notions attributed to him, e.g. the whole system of 
expectations gathering round a second and visible advent in the sky, to 
be followed by a great-world judgment and triumphant’reign,—wholly 
inconsistent with images of seed and leaven. 


C. GospeLt UNIVERSALISM. 


Vv. 22-30, compiled from various sources, vv. 24-27, cp. Mt. vii. 21- 
23; WVer28,, 20) Ctl. 11,12 ;, ever: Q0, MEX.) 30j;7xX; 910. ? Ver. 122, 
same looseness of connection as above, vv. I, I0. 

(1.) Claims for admission, ver. 23, question, apparently casual, 
serves to introduce a discourse, occurring elsewhere. In Mt, vil. 13, 
kingdom of God is presented as reached by a road to which access is 
given by a gate (figure of conduct as a way, path, &c. widespread). 
Here, a palace, Messiah sits within at the banquet.—Ver. 24, Strive, 
insistance all through N. T. on effort, energy, endeavour: hence common 
figures of a race or contest: here the door is represented as narrow, but 
the idea is really not of difficulty of getting through, but danger of being 
too late. At length the door (whether wide or narrow then matters not) 
is shut, Messiah closes it. Some whe come aiter still claim admission, it 
is their right! ‘Why, you have been among us, spoke our language, 
lived in our houses, worshipped in our synagogue, you belong to us, so 
now we claim fellowship with you.’’ Worthlessness of that sort of claim, 
mere nationality, founded on possession of accidental advantage, peculiar 
privilege without moral worth. Jesus tears it to pieces with scorn. 

(ii.) Exclusion and inclusion: ver. 28, ‘‘the weeping,”’ i.e. the well- 
known misery outside Messiah’s banquet-hall, a ‘‘ place of darkness ”’ 
where in language of Book of Enoch (Life in Pal. § 43) there shall be 
‘a sound of lamentation and weeping, and groaning and dreadful pain.” 
Ver. 29, all privilege of national descent abolished, the kingdom thrown 
open to all. Ver. 30, a reversal, hereafter, of many conditions, likely to 
cause much surprise, most surprise of all to the lowly-minded and tender, 
who find themselves in close fellowship with the Master, when they had 
expected to be afar off.—Must not look on this as an authoritative 
exposition of future destiny: plainly coloured by Messianic feeling. On 
the question whether the saved would be few or many see remarkable 
language in the Christian portions of JJ Esdras, viii. 1-3, ix. 15. 


D. A PrRopHet’s LAMENT. 


Vv. 31-35, again a composite passage, vv. 31-33 only in Lk.; vv. 34, 35, 
cp. Mt. xxiil. 37-39. 
(i.) _Dauntlessness in danger. Ver. 31, Pharisees, Herod, how was 
esus in Herod’s dominions (i.e. Galilee and Perea), which did not 
include Samaria? did the Pharisees come with friendly warning or with 
malice? Jesus seems to detect a certain designing pretence: quite new 
anxiety on their part, have had them before plotting, xi. 53, 54; were 
they likely to be so careful on his behalf? Jesus does not so understand 
them ‘‘go back to your master,’’ he says in eftect (fox, full of craft, 
plotting covert attack, the one touch of contempt in the Gospels), ‘tell 
him I am going on with my work,”’ [‘‘ to-day and to-morrow,” a regular 
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Hebrew idiom, cp. Hos. vi. 2] ‘‘I shall soon have done,’’ another 
premonition of the end: frank, free, fearless, why? spirit of trust; he 
has measured the worst, can still go firmly on, not hampered at each step 
by thought of his position, some petty gain of public repute, trifling party 
advantage. Ver. 33, ‘‘Go hence? yes, I shall go when the time 
comes, not to escape Herod, for I know that I go to a more certain death.” 
Must not press what follows too closely, John»tbe Baptist had perished 
‘out of Jerusalem ’’ (where ?) ; dowbttul whether Jesus would describe 
himself as a ‘‘ prophet:’’ probably some saying incorrectly reported, to 
introduce the following utterance. 

(ii) Lament over Jerusalem, vv, 34, 35. Corresponding words in 
Mt. xxiii. 37-39 attached to passage which we have already had. Lz. xi. 40, 
(Less. xxxv. B), probably a quotation from some lost book called ‘‘The 
Wisdom of God,” describing God’s dealings with Israel and their 
rejection of him, somewhat as in parables of vineyard, &c.: God sent the 
prophets and designed the awful punishment by which Jerusalem was 
overthrown and lay desolate till Messiah should come again in glory. 
So the speaker here is not really Jesus, but ‘‘ Wisdom,” alluding to the 
great divine plan. ‘‘How often,’’ refers not to Jesus’ various visits to 
Jerusalem (for according to Synoptics he has not preached there at all 
yet), but to God’s repeated appeal by the long succession of teachers and 
prophets from the past down to Jesus, which have all been rejected.— 
For the image of the bird, cp. Deut. xxxii. 11-13, JJ Esdras i. 30-33. 
‘‘Your house,’’ possibly the holy city, or, as in ‘‘house of Israel,’’ the 
whole nation, viewed as one big family, which is finally ruined by the 
Roman War. 


STRAY HINTS FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS. 
BY R. A. CLARKE, BIRMINGHAM. 


1. Whatever system there may be in your school for registering the names, 
addresses, and attendance of pupils, keep a register of your own with particulars 
as to the scholars of your own class. 


2. Ifamember of your class stays away two Sundays, call at the home 
and see what can be done towards bringing him back. 


3. Try and attend your school once at least every Sunday. This is better 
than twice every second Sunday. Your scholars ought to be your friends, and 
the old Norse proverb applies—‘‘ Know that if you have a friend you ought to 
visit him often. The road is grown over with grass, the bushes quickly spread 
over it, if it be not constantly travelled.” 


4. Remember this :—'‘ The Sunday School is not meant merely to gain 
another day for day-school work, but to use that work for a higher purpose. 
Besides thinking right, the child should be trained to do right and to feel right 
to be wanting in no duty, and dead to no good affection.”—Dr. Martineau, 


_5: Do not weary boys or girls with long explanatory speeches concerning 
religion, A lesson directly religious had better be short, if there is to be force. 
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and sincerity on one side and attention and interest on the other. ‘‘ Dangerous 
it were,” says Bishop Hooker, ‘‘for the feeble mind of man to wade far into 
the doings of the most High. He is above and we upon earth; therefore it 
behoveth our words to be wary and few.” 


6. There is a great error into which numbers of people fall who have to 
train up children morally. They insist upon goodness as a specialty, as a 
particular line of business. Boys hate this kind of thing. A great deal of 
goodness should be assumed, expected—just like the air we breathe. Goethe 
says—‘‘If you would improve a man, it is best to begin by persuading him that 
he is already that which you would have him to be.” The same rule applies 
to boys. 


7. Too often I see mere liveliness construed into deliberate insubordination. 
If your pupil is lively, it is for you to be more lively still. Slaps, scoldings, 
and black looks, are the portion of children who bubble over with life and 
spirits. A great Frenchman once said—''lf instead of dulling the vivacity 
of children, people did their best to raise the impulsiveness and movement of 
their characters—what might we not expect from a fine natural temper?” A 
teacher should have skill in detecting a fine natural temper. Often he will 
find it in conjunction with the roughest manners; he must bear with those 
manners and encourage with all kindness the impulses to good which those 
manners may somewhat tend to hide, always remembering that “‘ many exquisite 
flowers of character, many gracious and potent things, may stiJl thrive in the 
most disordered scene.” 


8. Iam ashamed to say that I have heard of scholars in our Unitarian 
Sunday Schools growing insubordinate, and even leaving school because they 
do not receive presents. Do not yield to this sort of thing. Be kind to your 
pupils, but not in a way which is effeminate and undignified. Avoid the giving 
of birthday presents. Respect the dignity of your pupils, and preserve your 
own. . Do this, and you will not lose favour in the long run. 


Q. Avoid speaking to the superintendent about any of your scholars who 
are for the time difficult to manage. Such a course is likely to be treated— 
and perhaps rightly—as a confession of incompetence. 


10. Never withhold cordial recognition from your pupils when you meet 
them out of school. If you are of a discerning mind you will find that youthful 
acquaintances are worth as much attention as grown-up people, 


11. I have found it a great help in Sunday teaching to give marks for 
answers. It is impossible for your talk to be always thrilling and exciting, 
else marks might easily be done without. Sometimes you will have to 
emphasize matters which in themselves are not very interesting, such as the 
date of the succession of Tiberius or the names of Herod’s sons. Then, if it is 
a hot afternoon and your scholars are sleepy, such matters will not tend to 
decrease the prevailing apathy or indifference. In such cases you will find 
marks very useful. Mark as you go on, rather than at the end of the lesson. 
I do not know any lesson which will not admit of marks. Nevertheless, let 
moderation be the rule in this, as in other things. Marks should be looked 
upon as a sort of whip, to be used sparingly. 


12. Keep a Note-Book, and write down notes of the day’s instruction 
every Sunday. By this means you will be able from time to time to put your 
pupils in rememberance of what you have taught. Of course you desire every 
thing you teach to be remembered! Moreover, such a record of noble labour 
would be pleasant reading as long as you lived. 
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THOUGHT-GEMS FROM CHANNING. 
I. GOD AND RELIGION. 


Cy away God, and life becomes mean, and man poorer than the brute. 
Guard sacredly, keep unobscured and unsullied, that fundamental and 
glorious truth, that there is one, and only one, Almighty Agent in the universe, 
one Infinite Father. The sun and stars say nothing of a God of three persons; 
they all speak of One Father whom we adore. In this age of the world there 
is a voice louder than thunder and whirlwinds attesting the Divinity ; the voice 
of the wisely interpreted works of God, everywhere proclaiming wisdom 
unsearchable, harmony unbroken, and a benevolent purpose in what to ages of 
ignorance seemed ministers of wrath. The human race, as it advances, does 
not leave religion behind it; onthe contrary, religion opens before the improved 
mind in new grandeur. The only God whom our thoughts can rest on, and 
our hearts can cling to, and our consciences can recognise, is the God whose 
image dwells in our own souls. The grand ideas of Power, Reason, Wisdom, 
Love, Rectitude, Holiness, Blessedness, that is, of all God’s attributes, come 
from within, from the action of our own spiritual nature. The Infinite Light 
would be for ever hidden from us did net kindred rays dawn and brighten 
within us. The claim of God to the love of his rational offspring rests on the 
rectitude and benevolence of his will. The only power which can and ought 
to be loved is a beneficent and righteous power. God, in giving us conscience, 
has implanted a principle within us which forbids us to prostrate ourselves 
before mere power, or to offer praise where we do not discover worth. Those 
men glorify God most who look with keen eye and loving heart on his works, 
who catch in all some glimpses of beauty and power, who have a spiritual 
sense for good in its dimest manifestations, and who can so interpret the world 
that it becomes a bright witness to the Divinity. Religious warmth is only to 
be valued when it springs naturally from an improved character, when it comes 
unforced, when it is the recompense of obedience, when it is the warmth of a 
mind which understands God by being like Him, and when, instead of disordering, 
it exalts the understanding, invigorates the conscience, gives a pleasure to com- 
mon duties, and is seen to exist in connection with cheerfulness, judiciousness, 
anda reasonable frame of mind. There can beno higher idea in the universe than 
this of God; there can be no greatness like that of adoring Him, of harmony 
with His Goodness, of concord with His Will: this adoration, this concord, 
are not only within man’s power, but they are the very end of his being. True 
religion is the worship of a Perfect Being, who is the author of perfection to 
those who adore Him. Religion welcomes us to be Perfect, as our Father in 
Heaven is Perfect. 


CATECHISM LESSONS. sy Rev. J. P. BLAND, B.D. 


LESSON XXIX.—RESUME. 
TEACHINGS OF THE BIBLE AND OF JESUS. 


1. Are all the teachings of the Bible equally good and useful? [others. 
No; some of its teachings ave much better and more useful than 
2. Were its teachings once considered good and useful ? 
Yes; people in past ages vegarded them as perfect. 
3. Are not teachings which are good for one age, good for all.? 
Not necessarily ; civilization and circumstances change. 
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4. Name some parts of the Bible which are still most helpful to us ? 
Many of the Psalms, Proverbs, the Prophets, the Gospels, and 
parts of the Epistles. [Jesus ? 
5. Are we always sure that the Gospels give us the exact teachings of 
No; because they were not written till after his death. 
6. Name some reported teachings of Jesus that many now doubt ? 
Those concerning eternal punishment, the existence of a Devil, 
the changing of God's will. See Matt. xxv. 41, iv. 1, Mark x1. 
22-24. [cumstances ? 
7. Name some teachings that are not so well suited to our present cir- 
Those about non-resistance, Matt. v. 38-42; of not providing for 
the future, Matt. vi. 25-34. [as commonly understood 2 
8. Name some other New Testament teachings that we deem erroneous 
Those about Man’s Fall, the Atonement, Election, Fustification, &c. 
g. Why then do we continue to place great value on the Bible ? 
Because, in spite of its errors, it contains the purest and best 
moral and religious teachings. 
10. How should we deal with its teachings ? 
We should study them earnestly and reverently. 


Teacher's Note.—Point out that Revelation is progressive, and that 
teachings suited to one age may be unsuited to another, but that the love 
of truth and goodness, and living up to our highest and best, are always 
binding on us. 


LESSON XXX.—SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION. 


1. What is religion ? 
That which teaches us to live according to Goa’s will. 
2. What is God’s will concerning man as an individual ? [tion. 
That he should seek physical, mental, moral, and spiritual perfec- 
What is His will concerning man as related to others? 
That he should do justly, love mercy, and seek their good. 
Who are our helpers toward these things ? 
All who can assist us to their attainment. 
Name some of these helpers ? 
Religious teachers, philosophers, moralists, and men of science. 
Who is the greatest and most important of helpers ? 
Fesus ; and we cannot too earnestly seek to possess his spirit. 
7. Which is the most helpful of Books ? 
The Bible; and we should reverently study it. 
8. What may we expect of religion in the future ? [ complete. 
That man’s conception of it will become truer, better, and move 
g. What should be our religion ? 
To be and to do good, to love and trust God. 
10. What may we reasonably expect if we have such a religion ? 
To live useful and happy lives, and to receive God's blessing both 
herve and hereafter. 
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Teacher's Note.—Impress upon your scholars that religion is a living 
thing. God and His blessed truth and helpful spirit are with us now; 
and if we are only true to His ever-present guidance, we may be increas- 


ingly blessed all our days. 


The Evitor’s Letter Bor. 


Tue Essex Hari.—We are glad ~ 


to observe that a large number of our 
schools have sent in subscriptions to 
Mr. I. M. Wade. Already the thirty 
thousand pennies which we hoped the 
Sunday Schools would subscribe have 
been collected, and a great many 
cards have not yet been returned. 
The holiday season doubtless inter- 
fered with the work in some of our 
schools; but we hope, now that the 
summer holidays are over, every super- 
intendent and teacher in the country 
will send as much as will purchase at 
least “one brick” in the new building. 
All the cards which are still out 
should be returned to 37 Norfolk St. 
at once. 

ProFr. CARPENTER’S INTRODUCTION 
TO COMPARATIVE RELIGION.—The 
Lessons on the Creation, Fall, and 
Flood Stories will appear next year, 
and not during 1885, as promised in 
the Prospectus. Several Teachers and 
Parents are interested in these Stories, 
and also in the great Religions of the 
World. We hope to give them some 
light and guidance during 1886. 

A CONFIRMATION SERVICE.—Mr. 
Geo. Eyre Evans witnessed an in- 
teresting Confirmation Service in one 
of our northern churches some weeks 
ago, and he thus records his impres- 
sions :—As I saw before me such a 
noble army of young soldiers, full at 
once of humility and hope, as I re- 
membered a somewhat similar service 
last winter in a neighbouring city, as 
I thought of the vast power for good 
these young people can _ exercise 
amongst us,—how they must help to 
strengthen the minister's hands, yes, 
and give him a heart of grace for his 
work—the conviction, already strong, 
deepened within me that such a ser- 
vice is an absolute necessity in our 
busy lives, when the quiet hour to 
pray and meditate is often in danger 
of being crowded out by our work. 
Fellow-workers, may it be yours to 
help your scholars to such a service! 

A TEACHER’S LENDING AND 
REFERENCE LIBRARY. Sir,—When 
the Essex Hall is completed, I hope 


the Committee of the Association will 
take measures to form a good Lending 
and Reference Library for Teachers. 
The Sunday School Union have a 
most excellent Library, and why 
should we not have one in connection 
with our Association? Some system 
might be devised by which teachers in 
the country, as well as in London 
might obtain real benefit from such a 
Library. With some necessary modi- 
fications, the plan adopted by the Club 
and Institute Union might answer.— 
A Lonpon TEACHER. 

A CoxportTeur. Sir,—The excel- 
lent suggestion of Mr. Howard 
Brooks in your last issue deserves 
the careful and thoughtful considera- 
tion of the Sunday School Association 
Committee. I understand that the 
matter was once discussed by some 
members of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, but for some 
reason or other nothing was attempted, 
The two Associations in conjunction 
might, try the experiment for a year. 
It would not cost a great deal. Even 
if it yielded no promising results, both 
committees could easily satisfy their 
consciences that they had thrown away 
money on less worthy schemes before. 


’ The essential thing is to find a con- 


scientious, worthy, energetic man to 
do the work. There must be such 
men among us.—Q.E.1. 

TEACHING ON THE “ONE LEsson” 
SysTEM.—Several teachers are still 
in favour of the one lesson system. 
There are difficulties in working it, 
though it doubtless has many advan- 
tages where it can be worked success- 
fully. The twelve Outline Lessons 
by Dr. James Freeman Clarke in our 
present issue may suit the taste and 
the needs of some of otr schools. 


New P.rans.—The beginning of 
October is probably the best time of 
year for planning a fresh course of 
Lessons and for re-arranging the work 
of the School. The readers of the 
Helper should be able to find some 
excellent matter for their Winter 
Lessons. ; 


